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A Revolution in Birth Rates 


Between 1940 and 1947 the repro- 
duction rate of women college grad- 
uates increased 81% compared toan 
increase of only 29% for women who 
had completed only five years of 
grade school. /1 

This is something new in birth 
rates in the United States, but the 
trend will have to continue for a 
much longer time ifthe size of fam- 
ilies of the more highly educated is 
to equal that of the poorly educated. 

The replacement rate of women 
who had less than five years of grade 
school was still 87% higher in 1947 
than that of college graduates--but 
in 1940 it was 165% higher. 


High School Graduates Also 
Make Gains 


All along the line the higher the 
education, the greater the increase 
in birth rates since 1940. The re- 
placement rate of women college 
graduates made the largest gain, 
but women with one to three years 
of college, and high-school grad- 
uates, made the second and third 
largest gains. This is shown in the 
following table: 


College 
4 years or more 
1 to 3 years 
High School 





1 to 3 years 
Grade School 

7 and 8 years 

5 and 6 years 

Less than 5 years 


_— (all women) 


From the above table it easily may 
be seen that with one exception the 
better educated women consistently 
made the largest gains in reproduc- 
tion rates during the war and post- 
war years 1940 to 1947. If the same 
trend continued during the record 
baby crops of late 1947, 1948, and 
early 1949, the higher educated will 
have made substantial gains ontheir 
less educated sisters. 


Big Job Still Ahead 





If the United States is to have the 
largest families among the best ed- 
ucated groups, it stillhas a long way 
to go. But, as we shall see later, 
evidence is accumulating which indi- 
cates that thisis not an unattainable 
ideal. 

The following table shows the re- 
placement indices for women in dif- 
ferent education groups in April 
1947: 

Grade School 

Less than 5 years 

5 and 6 years 

7 and 8 years 
High School 

lto3years..... 

4 years 
College 

1 to 3 years 1,070 

4 years or more.. 948 
Average (all women) 

It takes an index figure of 
1,000 for the replacement of the 
group in future generations. For in- 
stance, if the figure is 1,283 (which 
happens to be the national average) 
it indicates that 1,000 women are 


Index 
1,776 
1,668 
1,478 


1,385 
1,129 
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having 1,283 daughters to replace 
themselves. 

It may be seen that the line-up in 
the above table is just the opposite 
from that in the former table. This 
indicates that the lower education 
groups still have the largest families 
but that the higher education groups 
have made the greatest gains since 
1940. 

Women with only grade school ed- 
ucation in 1947 had reproduction 
rates from 48 to 78 percent higher 
than neededfor replacement. Onthe 
other hand, women with 1 to 3 years 
of college had a rate 7% above re- 
placement, and college graduates 
hada rate only 5% belowthat needed 
for replacement. 


Recent Trends Encouraging 


Compared to the high rates of the 
lower-education groups, college 
women would seem to make a poor 
showing. But,asa matter of record, 
the birth rate of college women has 
made remarkable progress since 
1940. When their rates for the 
bumper baby crop of 1948 are cal- 
culated they may be the highest re- 
corded rates for college graduates 
in a hundred years. 

It may be asked if the birth rates 
of the higher educated will continue 
to gain onthose of the less educated 
groups. The evidence available 
seems to indicate that they will. 

It may be argued that the birth 
rates of high school and college 
graduates were so low in 1940 that 
almost any kind of a rise would be 
a big percentage increase in their 
birth rates. But a study of the Cen- 
sus Bureau records indicates that 
the college graduates had a greater 
numerical rise as well as a greater 
percentage increase than the women 
who had a grade school education. 

It also may be argued that the rise 
in the national birth rate caused by 
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the draft and the war boom push 4 


the college birth rate up. But w 
find the college birth rate leading 
the pack both percentage wise and 
numerically. 


The Revolt of the Classes 





Further evidence that we are be- 
ginning to experience a revolution 
in birth rates among education 
groups is that birth control has pretty 
much exhausted its influence on the 
size of families among the educated 
and is now spreading rapidly to the 
lower education groups. 

Studies from Stockholm and large 
cities in Germany show that where 
knowledge of birth control has been 
democratized, the higher economic, 
social, and educational groups ac- 
tually have the largest families. And 
these findings have been supported 
by studies in this country of the size 


as Negroes in our northern cities 
farmers, and Harvard and Yale 
graduates. 

As early as 1927 the eminent 
Swedish scientist, Dr. Karl Edin, 
discovered the following facts in 
Stockholm, where, according to him, 
birth control information had 
reachedall classes of the population: 

“That the fertility of the upper 
classes had increased with the in- 
come declared inthe census: couples 
having an income of at least 10,000 
Swedish crowns in 1920 had a birth 
rate fifty percent above the rate for 
couples with an income of less than 
4,000 crowns, and yet even this 
last-mentioned group had a birth 
rate perceptibly higher than that of 
the working class,especially among 
young couples.” 72 

These findings of the Swedish sci- 
entist were so revolutionary that 
they were difficult to believe. A 


of families of such different cities 





qualified American scientist, "@ q 


‘ 
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Edward P. Hutchinson of Harvard, 

ined Dr. Edin in a book which not 
only verified the original findings 
but produced the added discovery 
that “the observed fertility rates in- 
creased without exception from the 
lowest to the highest education 
groups.”/3 

In the meantime, the evidence be- 
gan to stockpile that a democratic 
spread of birth control was freeing 
the masses from their traditionally 
high birth and death rates. In 1930 
Germany’s distinguished population 
authority, Dr. Friedrich Burgdorfer, 
made a similar discovery in large 
German cities. 

“On the basis of statistics taken 
from the income tax,” wrote Dr. 
Burgdorfer, “I have recently been 
able to prove that today the number 
of children of families with large 
incomes is not diminishing but in- 
creasing. While on the average, in 
large German cities, up to every 100 


arried taxpayers in the income 
» ee ‘under 1,500 reichsmarks’ 


there belong only 96 children, the 
number increased from income 
group to income group, until the 
largest value was reached at the 
highest income group (over 50,000 
reichsmarks) with 140 children to 
every 100 married taxpayers.”/4 


Similar Tendency in U.S. 





Commenting upon these findings 
of Drs. Edin and Burgdorfer, the 
American demographer, Dr. Warren 
S. Thompson said: “It is not diffi- 
cult to understand how this might be 
the case in populations where prac- 
tically everyone knows about and 
practices birth control as he sees 
fit. * * * The author has found evi- 
dence of a similar tendency in the 
low ratios of children to women 
among the Negroes in our northern 
cities.”/5 
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The same tendencythat was found 
among Swedes in Stockholm and 
Negroes innorthern cities, also was 
found by Dr. Elisworth Huntington 
among Harvard and Yale graduates. 
“Where birthcontrol has free rein,” 
wrote Dr. Huntington, “not only do the 
most successful people have the most 
children, but the size of the families 
is coming back to such a level that 
these successful people are having 
more than enough children to re- 
place themselves.”Z6 

The above studies were made on 
relatively small populations but it 
seems that the same trend is now 
beginning to make itself felt in the 
reproductive rates among education 
groups in the entire United States. 
Furthermore, this trend is not con- 
fined to urban and industrial popu- 
lations. Dr. Margaret Hagood of the 
Department of Agriculture has found 
the beginning of a similar trend 
among farmers in Ohio and New 


YorkZ? 


The Salvation of the Masses 





Until the American Revolution the 
masses of the population were 
treated pretty much like animals. 
Too often they were expected to 
breed like animals, work like ani- 
mals, and supply most of the cannon 
fodder. This unfortunate situation 
may have weighed heavily upon the 
consciences of reformers and re- 
ligious leaders, but it was not until 
the invention of the machine and the 
discovery of a rich and practically 
unpopulated new world that the av- 
erage man in Western Civilization 
began to better his condition. 

The machine could do the work of 
many laborers, and it could do a 
much better job of fighting wars. 
With the invention of the printing 
press and the establishment of the 
public school system, even the 
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poorest and most ignorant parts of 
the population could see the folly of 
reproducing like rabbits and dying 
almost as fast. But it was not until 
the discovery of reliable birth con- 
trol methods that the working man 
could completely throw off the yoke 
of the proletary. 


The Significance of Birth Control 





Birth control hasbeen considered 
as important in human affairs as the 
discovery of fire, the invention of 
printing, or the application of elec- 
tricity to communication and in- 
dustry./8 But unfortunately it first 
fell into the hands of the well-to-do 
who needed it the least. Largely as 
a result of this “the rich got richer 
and the poor got children.” 

Due largely to the uneven distri- 
bution of birth control knowledge 
among social classes in the United 
States, between World Wars I and 
II the lowest economic third of our 
people were having about twice as 
high birth rates as the highest third. 
As one qualified authority of the 
Social Security Administration put 
it in 1939: “Two-thirds of the chil- 
dren of this nation--its future citi- 
zens--are growing up in the ng 
fortunate third of our families.” 

The 1940 census records revealed 
that women college graduates were 
having only half enough children to 
replace themselves and their hus- 
bands, and high school graduates 
were having only three-quarters 
enough, while women with a grade 
school education or less were having 
from 16 to 38 percent more children 
than were needed for replacement. 

Whatever this lopsided birth rate 
may be doing to the mental ability 
of the American people or to the 
future economic conditions of the 
nation, one thing seems clear: the 
least fortunate third of our people 
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are carryinga great deal more tha 
their share of the expense, worr 
and physical burdens of reproducing 
the race. 


Masses No Longer Fooled 





Fortunately, scientific studies 
have now made it possible for the 
working man and woman to see what 
is going on despite the loose talk of 
those who may be looking for easy 
votes, cheap labor, and abundant 
cannon fodder. For instance, they 
can see from the 1940 census rec- 
ords that practically the entire in- 
crease inthe population of the United 
States was produced by women who 
had not gone to high school. 

Working men and women can also 
see that unchecked population in- 
crease often leads to war and the 
reckless exploitation of natural re- 
sources, and that it may have the 
gravest effects upon the lower in- 
come groups. Where there is a 


surplus of workers, wages and Living 
r 


conditions are low. On the othe 
hand, where there is a so-called 
“scarcity” of workers, the working 
man hasa chance topick and choose 
for himself--and there is less dan- 
ger of population pressure causing 
war. Under such conditions why 
should the lower income group be 
the only ones to increase the popu- 
lation? 

Of course, labor unions can help-- 
at least for a time--but history has 
repeatedly shown that surplus popu- 
lation is one of the greatest enemies 
of the labor union. So long as popu- 
lations continue to mount, what real 
chance has either the working man 
or the labor union to better condi- 
tions in the crowded countries of 
India and China, or even in the 
densely populated countries of 
Europe? 

The argument that the working 


man needs to increase his me 
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to better his condition is a snare of 
the dictator. Already the workers 
vastly outnumber their employers, 
and even if all the fortunes of the 
rich were divided among the work- 
ers, the gain, if any, would soon be 
wiped out by increase of population. 


Cause of Differential Birth Rates 





It is no longer a mystery why the 
well-to-do had small families and 
the poor had large ones during the 
nineteenth and early part of the 
twentieth centuries. Government 
and private scientific studies have 
shown that the chief reason for the 
difference in size of families among 
economic and social groups has 
been the aa in knowledge of 
birth control./10 

There are indications that where 
this knowledge has been democra- 
tized, as in Stockholm and in large 
cities in Germany, the groups with 
the lowest incomes have had the 
smallest families, and consequently 
are in a better position to better 
their economic condition in the 
future. 

A democratic knowledge of birth 
controldoes not mean that any group 
inthe population will eliminate itself 
or create an unnecessary decline in 
the inhabitants of a country. The 
desire for family life and the love 
of children istoo strong for anything 
like that. The real danger is an un- 
balanced knowledge of birth control 
among economic groups. 

And another great danger is war, 
especially an atomic war--and un- 
checked population increase is now 
recognized asa chief cause of inter- 
national and internal conflicts./11 


Knowledge vs. Wasteful Ignorance 





It is quite possible that a democ- 
ratization of birth-control knowl- 
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edge, by helpingto replace wasteful, 
expensive, and disorganizing means 
of population control (such as need- 
less infant and maternal mortality, 
abortion, war, and a low marriage 
rate) and by permitting a more even 
distribution of children and wealth, 
can produce the largest population 
consistent with a healthful level of 
living--or any given level of living. 


When wars were fought with can- 
non, there may have been some ex- 
cuse for a surplus of cannon fodder. 
When world production was carried 
on chiefly by manpower, there may 
have been some excuse for cheap 
labor. When more than half the 
babies born died before they reached 
the working age, there may have 
been some excuse for high birth 
rates. But these times have passed, 
at least in the Western world, and 
Western peoples must make the 
necessary adjustments if they wish 
to progress. Infact, much of their 
past progress has been due to their 
lower birth rates. 


Today one atomic bomb can kill 
millions of people. Today one ma- 
chine can produce more than can a 
hundred men. Today, in the United 
States, the average baby has a life 
expectancy of nearly 70 years. And 
today there is no reason why the 
least fortunate third of our popula- 
tion should produce two-thirds of the 
citizens of tomorrow. 


Thanks to freedom of research 
and freedom of the press, these are 
facts that all groups can see for 
themselves. And now that they can 
see them and alsodo something about 
them, it is reasonable to believe that 
the trend in size of families among 
income and education groups first 
discovered in Stockholm will even- 
tually spread all over the world, as 
recent census reports suggest they 
are doing in the United States. 
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Class of 1924 Fails to Replace 


While the population of the United 
States has increased from 114 
million to 148 million, or 30%, since 
1924, women college graduates of 
the class of 1924 have failed to re- 
place themselves by 40% and men 
graduates by 16%. 

These figures may not be strictly 
comparable or as complete as we 
would like tohave them, but they will 
give the reader a rough idea how the 
increase of the general population 
has outstripped the reproduction of 
college graduates since World Warl. 

Of course, there has been an in- 
creasing number of college grad- 
uates, but if later classes do not 
make a better showing than those 
who are now celebrating their 25th 
reunion, our higher educated groups 
constantly will have to be recruited 
from lower educated groups. Per- 
haps this is as it should be, but, in 
any case, it would appear that there 
is a great deal of potential ability 
now being lost to the nation because 
of the low reproduction rate of col- 
lege graduates. 

Withthe rate of failure of replace- 
ment of 16% for men college grad- 
uates and 40% for the women, the 
54,000 men who received college 
degrees in 1924 will leave only 
45,000 sons to replace them and the 
26,000 women only 15,500 daughters. 
Thus it would appear that the hered- 
itary and cultural potentialities of 
some 19,500 college graduates of the 
class of 1924 have been lost to the 
nation. 

If 1924 were an unusual class, the 
loss to the country might not be 
great, but our surveys of three pre- 
ceding classes of 1921 through 1923 


show that the loss is approximately 
the same for each class. Further- 
more, Census Bureau statistics sug- 
gest that similar losses may have 
been experienced for every year be- 
tween World Wars I and Il. For 
instance, the reproduction rate of 
women college graduates in 1940 
was 48% below replacement, or 
lower than the 40% deficit discovered 
in our survey of the class of 1924. 

Whenthese losses year after year, 
from 1921 to 1940, are added to- 
gether, we may realize the impor- 
tance of continuing the revolution 
among college graduates in birth 
rates which appear to have got a 
good start between 1940 and 1947. 

Other findings ofthe fourth annual 
survey of the Population Reference 
Bureau show that 96% of the men 
graduates of the class of 1924 have 
been married, compared with only 
73% for the women. Furthermore, 
81% of the men’s marriages were 
fertile compared to 77% for the 
women. 

Also of interest, the bureau dis- 
covered that graduates from co- 
educational and western colleges 
produced the largest families. 
Among the 101 groups that reached 
the national average, 89% were 
from coeducational schools. Of the 
16 men’s andthe 2 women’s colleges 
attaining the average necessary for 
replacement, all but two are in the 
west or far west. 

The bureau’s surveythis year in- 
cluded 27,354 graduates of the 
classes of 1924 and 1939 from 176 
colleges throughout the nation. 


--Guy Irving Burch, Editor 
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